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teaching practices that have become almost synonymov^s with the middle 
school moYesenta The lack of special inservice education for middle 
school teachers, principals^ and counselors is attri'ruted to lack of 
commitment and initiative by colleges of education and state 
education departments. The report concludes that the real issue in 
intermediate education is whether any of the progressive reforms of 
the middle schools and janior highs will be retained during a period 
of economic retrenchment in school districts, (Author/MLF) 
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FOREWORD 



Both the Association of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management are 
pleased to cooperate in producing the School Management 
Digest, a series of reports designed to offer educational leaders 
essential information on a wide range of critical concerns in 
education. 

At a time when decisions in education must be made on the 
basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest provides 
school administrators v/ith concise, readable analyses of the 
most important trends in schools today, as well as points up the 
practical implications of major research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on the 
extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, the 
Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics and 
preparing the copy for publication by ACS A . 

The authors of this report. Nan Coppock and Norman 
Hale, were commissioned by the Clearinghouse as research 
analyf ts and writers. 

William Cunningham 
Executive Director 
ACSA 



Philip K. Piele 

Director 

ERIC/CEM 



INTRODUCTION: 

THE MIDDLE SCHOOL PUPIL 



Imcrviewcr: If there were one thing about this school you 
could change, what wouid it be? 

First Pupil: The teachers arc good, but sometimes ihey 
forget how smart they are and how dumb we are. I would like 
to ha' e shorter units so I could learn it all. 

Second Pupil: Nothing really needs changing, t just want 
to get rid of these bugs. We tried keeping the windows and 
doors shut, but it got hot. Bugs ^;ot in the cookies in home ec. 

Selections from Weber. "The Grassroots: 
Interviews w'ith Middle School Students" 

One pupil talks about the quality of teaching, while the 
next complains of insects in the cookie jar. This disparity in 
maturational levels points up the difficulty of identifying a 
"typical transescent." It was Donald Eichhom who, in the early 
sixties, coined the term transe^jcnce to describe the transi- 
tional period between childhood and adolescence. Others have 
called these transitional youth **emerging adolescents,'* *in- 
between-agers,** "children-in-the-middle,*' "preadolescents,** 
and "early adolescents.'* 

However they are labeled, they are a most heterogeneous 
group with respect to physical, intellectual, and emotional 
development. 

Note the following additional illustrations from Weber's 
interviews: One student likes to do experiments "to see if the 
books are right,** while another likes to "learn new words and 
surprise my father. He thinks I'm dumb.'Mf he could study 
something not. presently offered in his school, one boy > 
requested "football. We don't play it here, I mean the real 
kind. I want to play like Roosevelt Grier and need to get started 
now.** More altruistic motives were expressed by two other 
students, who requested "sewing— to make clothes for my 
sisters and brothers when I grow up/' and "heialth. My baby 
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sister died, and I don*t want no one else in the family to." 

While educators recognize the wide range of individual 
differences among emerging adolescents, they usually end up 
relying on some artificial means of categorizing them. The 
most common divisions are according to grade and/ or age 
level. The middle school range covers grades four through nine 
and ages nine through fifteen. But it is most often limited to 
grades five or six through eight, or ten- to fourteen-year-olds. 

Throughout this paper, the students themselves are the 
center of attention. Recurrent themes include individual 
attention and continuous progress up thv* "school ladder." 
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HISTORICAL BOOTS 

AND PRESENT TRENDS 



The middle school— an institution designed expressly to 
serve the needs of intermediate pupils --is one of the major 
educational innovations of the past two decades. Although the 
first official middle school was founded in Bay City. Michigan, 
in 1950, it was not until the late fifties and early sixties that a 
true middle school movement began to take hold. As noted by 
Lounsbury and Vars, some intermediate schools were desig- 
nated "middle schools" fony years ago, but a "middle school 
philosophy" did not emerge until the fifties. 

' History of Intermediate Education 

Despite the relatively recent birth of middle schools, their 
history is actually that of intermediate education in general. 
One way of looking at this history is the cyclical view, which 
sees the same pattern repeated over and over. Lounsbury and 
Vars, for example, see the emphasis in intermediate education 
in this century alternating between academic and progressive 
poles; the junior high has gone through periods of each, and , 
the middle school movement marks ithe swing back to the 
progressive. 

Another view looks at specific events or individuals as the 
impetus for the particular path intermediate education has 
taken. The person usually held responsible for the birth, of 
intermediate education is G. Stanley Hall, who in 1904 
contributed to the already notable problems of elementary and 
secondary education by suggesting that there was an "adol(ps- 
cent age" requiring its own in-between level of schooling. Hall 
defined the childhood period as gradually terminating at the 
end of the twelfth year^ with the transition to adolescence 
beginning at that point. Although many educators disagreed 
with Hall's identification of three rather than two periods of 
growth and development, they often had their own reason^ for 



sceldng t:o implement an intermediate educational level. And 
Hall prcvided them with ready jixstification. 

The resuldng institution was the junior high school. In its 
early years the new intermediate school received its greatest 
push» according to Ball, from universities, advocates of voca- 
tional education, an educational community faced with over- 
crowding, and teachers wanting new and improved facilities. 
To these sources of impetus for reorganization, Lounsbury and 
Vars add three more groups. Public school educators support- 
ed the junior high as a mea"is of bridging the gap between 
elementary and secondary programs and hoped to make 
schooling more relevant to daily life through the earlier intro- 
duction of vocational education. Civic and government leaders 
saw the junior high as a possible solution to the societal prob- 
lem of "Americanizing * iirimigrants. And taxpayers hoped to 
save money by cutting down the large numbers of repeating 
students. .! 

Following World War I such administrative factors as the 
need for new school buildings to relieve overcrowding (why not 
an intermediate school?) entered the picture. Odetola and 
others suggest that junior high schools were instituted to extend 
secondary education downward to students who ended their 
formal education at the minimum legal age, A junior high 
would at least expose them to some measure of the secondary 
school experience. In short, by 1930 nearly half of all secon- 
dary pupils were attending reorganized schools. 

Subsequent educational developments are summarized by 
Eichhom (1972). The most significant was the behef that chil- 
dren at all ages were maturing faster intellectually, socially, 
emotionally, and personally than in the thirties and forties. 
This belief contributed to thejpressure brought to bear in some 
cases to put the ninth grade back in the high school. 

Today, Lounsbury and Vars estimate. 80 percent of Ameri- 
can youth go through some sort of intermediate school. As 
ndted earlier; sin<;e midcentury the trend has been tovyard 
middle schools. Many of the purposes behind the middle 
school movement ar? t ier*;:c'iil with those behind the earlier 
innovations in intermediate ^ucation. Again, concerns over 



bridging tl^ gap, overcrowding, and the growth characteristics 
of adolescents and preadolescents are dted by various authors 
as reasons for a new kind of intermediate educational reorgani- 
zation. Also mentioned are desegregation, curricular innova- 
tions, the bandwagon effect, and inability to pass school 
budgets. 

Patterns of Organization 

Fgures from 1968 through 1974. listed in table 1. reveal 
the relative growth . of different ^^P^ of middle school 
organizations. Preferences for an organizational pattern that 
includes grades six through eight were noted in 1968. Subse- 
quent surveys indicated a continuation of this trend, with this 
organization gaining while the pattern of grades five through 
eight declined proportionately. 

It is important to note differences in definitibns for each 
study. The 196S figures define a middle school as one that 
"combines into one organization and facility certain school 
years usually 5 through 8." The 1970 and 1974 surveys charac- 
terize the middle school as generally consisting of "grades 4 
through 8 with at least two but not more than three grades 
including 6 and 7 or 7 and 8." 

'\ . 

Table 1 

Types of Middle School Organization 



Year of Survey 


■ 1968 


1970 


1974 


Number of Middle Schools 


1,101 


2,298 


3.723 


Grade Patterns 








6-8' 


60.0% ^ 


58.2% ' 


60.0% 


5-8 


27.3%' 


25.4% 


23.4% 


4-8 


7.3% 


6.1% 


6.6% 


5-7 V 


■ 2.7% 


2.5% 


3.8% 



■ Source: Data from the three surveys are quoted by M. F. Compton 
(1976): 1968 from Alexander. ]970 from Kealy. and 1974 from M. F. 
• Compton (1976). . ' ' 



V The middle school movement apparently has slowed dovm 
somewhat since 1968, when Alexandler observed that the 
number of middle schools had doubled every other year since 
1962. One thing is clear, however, as Gatewood and Dilg note: 
"In terms of numbers and recognition, the middle school has 
arrived. From its modest beginnings in the early 1950*s and 
1960*s through its incredible growth in numbers in the mid- 
and later 60's and the eai ly 70^s, tb as been 

one of the remarkable phc:nomen ication. 
Only in the past two years or so h n ^ in the 

increase in numbers of middle scuo. ive grown at a 

geometric rate every two years since 1965." 

Surveys of the middle school are largely tentative because 
we are dealing with an innovative educational concept. Until 
1950 that concept was unknown. The appearance of a decline 
in the rate of middle-school growth is due in part to the gradual 
\ narrowing and refining of thje definition. Although there i 
\now greater consensus regarding the primary aims of middle 
Schools than there was in the initial stages of the movement, 
. such issues as organizational bases, curricula, and teaching 

rniethods ate still vigorously debated.. 

With only a ^little over a decade behind it, tlie middle, 
school movement is certainly not fieady for a comjprehensive 
historical ^iudy. Nor can its success or failure be fairly judged 
yet. But its rapid growth over the past several years demands 
some sort of pro|p:ess report, as well indications of how 
present .efforts to educate emerging adolescents might be- 
enhanced. \ . ^ 



Although many middle schools continue to emphasize age 
and/or grade levels, most middle school advocates subscribe to 
a "middle school philosophy." Inherent in this philosophy is the 
recognition that these students vary widely in their stages of 
physical, cognitive, and affective development. A special 
> school is needed to meet the unique requirements of these 
transitional youth. 

Student Grovvth Characteristics 

While the developmental approach is also a pai i the 
junior high rationale, it has received renewed 'emphasis in the 
middle school movement.* In fact, Eichhom (1972) feels that 
**there is only one rniddle school differentiation, and that is the. 
developmental uniqueness of its student clientele; there are 
different levels of physical, mental, and social development." 

Moss (November 1971) decries the formation of middle 
schools for such reasons / as overcrowding and bandwagoning 
but thinks there is plenty of justification for implementing 
middle schools based on the growth characteristics of children. 
' ^ Between them, Eich^orn and Moss define the two bases oiF the 
developmental arguqrient — early rnaaTra^t^^^^ 
variance. 

Not everyone agrees with the developmental, rationale. 
Lounsbury ^and Vars, for example, voice the belief that "a 
smoke screen of rhetoric abov^t the educational, social or 
^ psychological advantages . . . Arguments that simply do hot 
hold up under analysis** too often hide the real reasons for 
- middle school implementation. 

The early maturation hypothesis is based on studies of 
physical, intellectual, and personality development, awhich 

. V. .; . ♦Kagans contribution to the. special middle school issue ol. National' 
'^iiementary Principal provides an interesting and knowledgeable discussion 
of adolescent psychology, which is not dealt with in this paper. 



show that sixth (and possibly fifth) graders are in the transi- 
tional rather than the childhood period. Or as Ball puts it, 
fifth and sixth graders are more like seventh and eighth graders 
than they are like pupils from the fourth grade down. Evidence 
of the transescent*s physical, intellectual, and personality 
changes causes M. F. Coynpton (1972) also to endorse this view. 
Davis notes that Havighurst, Mead, and Wattenberg have all 
vouched for earlier adolescence among todays youth. Earlier 
peer culture influence, cited by Smith, also supports this view. 

Behind the second part of the developmental rationale is 
the realization that people mature on different timetables, and 
that the variance among levels of physical, cognitive, and - 
emotional maturation is most pronounced among transescents. 
Compton, for instance, su nine components for middle 

schools, based on her o- ' t, from day to day, ten-to 

fourteen-year-olds di. wii aeir total group, sexual 
groups, and even theiUoLiv.. therefore the middle school 
program ought to be, designed with their different and ambiva- 
lent natures in mind. 

Opinions vary on the particular characteristics of ager aiid 
grade-level groups within the intermediate range. Some debate 
the elementary/ middle school line of demarcation as it relates 
to fifth and sixth graders, or ten- and eleven-y§ar-olds. Moss 
feels that fifth graders "resemble children more than they 
resemble early adolescents"; thus "elementary school educators 
should definitely question moving~tKem "to a unit supposedly 
existing for early adolescents." He notes that a majority, of 
principals still favor keeping fen-year-olds in elementary 
schools. X 

Moss cites Glissmeyer s finding that there were no signifi- 
cant differences in IQs or academic achievement between sixth 
• gradljers in elementary and middle schools. Both researchers 
conclude that — at least for this age group— there is no viable 
basis for assigning overall superiority to either type of organi?a- 
tion or grouping arrangement. ' " 

On the other hand. Ball compared sixth ^graders in an 
elementary school with those in a middle school on criteria of 
(a) interaction between teacher and student and (b) educa- 



fMonafl biitpt^ ^^^^^^ 
more effective when examining their total scores, there were 
differences in individual variables. Razzell insists that the 
variance in abilities and skills of eleven- year-olds being 
promoted from primary to secondary grades warrants cur- 
riculum planning based on concern for the individual rather 
than on the type of institution in which learning takes place. 

Although Moss explicitly favors the placement of eleven- 
year-olds in middle schools because of earlier onset of puberty, 
he pauses to raise certain questions for those considering a 
middle school for ages eleven through fourteen. "If the pur- 
poses and programs of the middle school reflect attention to 
the growth characteristics of 11- to U-year-olds, [we] should be. 
favorably inclined toward them," Moss concludes, but if not, 
then either the school should be transformed or the students 
returned rn^^ '-^^^ .rhool. 

Gai 'IS, observes that sixth gradn are 

closer to scvcaih than to fifth graders in.soqal and physical 
maturity and in opposite sex choices,, and that ninth graders 
are more compatible with tenth graders. Eichhom (1972) 
criticizes the emj^hasis on grade level and vertical organization, 
though he realizes that these have been major forces in the 
evolution of the middle school. Both junior high and middle 
schools have claimed to bridge the elementary/secondary gap, 
but in practice they haVe been "one step lower than high ^ 
school," Eichhom comments. Now they are beginning to be 
thought of as '*one st^ep higher than elementary." 

Reformihg the Junior Hj^h School 

In light of all the. other reasons for seeking a. new typ^ of 
intermediate educationarorganization; it may seem surprising 
"that the rr. >st frequently mentioned is dissatisfaction with tf - 
junior high school; Many middle school proponents consid - 
the juni high school so hopelessly flawed that it either is. or 
should .e, approaching extinction. Some even speak of tr 
middle uhool primarily as "what thejuniorl^igh is not." 

Eichhom's^view, however, is less extreme and at the sam.^ 
time an accurate statement of the chief criticism of junior 
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are to be found 

, nation; but too many, especially since the 

: 1950's; have sought to be, and truly have been, merely-a 
•junior to the high school." 

Numerous writers criticize junior highs for being miniature 
copies of secondary schools. From both instructional and extra- 
curricular istandpoints, these "junior senior highs'* focus on 
what will happen later— not now — to the student. As 
McQueen notes, the educational program is not specifically 
designed and relevant for the in-between youngster, and 
outside activities consist of such things as marching bands, 
cheerleading, and interscholastic sports. The list of related 
charges leveled at the junior high school is long. 

Perhaps the most interesting criticisms are two mentioned 
by McQueen. She repeats complaints that the junior high has 
forfeited its original goals to solve administrative problems 
such, as overcrowding. Also, -le maintains that those goals 
were not well planned ii ac first place but were developed as 
an expedient to correct weaknesses in the 8-4 plan. The allega- 
tions are interesting for two reason::* 

First, the practice of reorganizing for administrative rather 
than educational reasons is more true of middle schbiDls than of 
junior highs » according to Gatewood. Second, although the 
' charge of ill conceived or poorly rationalized goals itiay provide 
a convenient excuse for finding fault with the junior high 
concept, , the - act remains that the irmddle school philosophy is 
in many wa ideatical to that of the jiinior high. Moreover, 
. most "junior ^xign flaws" ate not exclxisive to that type of inter- 
mediate organization . . / 

Not every^j^ne has jumped on the middle school band- 
wagon. The junA\jr high has much to recommend it, and junior 
high schools conuinuf ^.o emerge alongside midiile schools. The 
placement of fifth " sixth graders with older students 
is questioned boy Bar^^chin, while both Jennings and Popper 
favor junior hiyv '^' r middle schools/^ee Baruchin^ Jennings, 
and Popper ivi. November 1971]). Lounsbury and Vars 
note that "ti jaaior high school has served rather well as a 
pilot school fo cflnrational innovations, such as core curricu- 
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liiim-'ahd team teaching." and it "Has enjoyed tremendous 
iuicess in terms of. administrative; organization." Moreover, ' . ' 
they add, it is hardly surprising that the junior high "has failed 
to impleinent broadly the full aspirations of its supporters ... 
in view of the fantastic claims made by some . . . advocates." 

A Synthesis of Programs 

While the middle school program was originally conceived 
as an ahernative to a flawed junior high school, many observers 
see great similarities between them. Chiara and Johnson cite a 
number of negative characteristics: 

• No definite pattern of grade organization (options include 
■ 5-8. 5-9, 6-8, 6-9. 7-8, 8) 

• Establishment for the wrong reasons, that is, other than to 
develop programs specifically designed to meet the needs of 
the students they arc set up to serve 

• Lack of unity of purpose and innovative programs to meet 

the needs of both a changing early .adolescent and a cliang- ,, 
ing world (foi example, middle school instruaionaP pi-6- 
grams in grades s:vcn through nine are comparable to thuse 
in junior highs, and grades five and six are still segregated 
- in the new middle' school organization and given a repeat 

performance ofthe traditional elementary programs) ^ 

• They are ignored by teacher educati^on institutions 

Among the positive dhsracteristics they share are the oppor- 
tunity to develop innovative programs that mefettthe needs of 
this divergent age group and the opportunity to break the tra- 
ditional patterns of teacher education. 

Despite alleged differences between middle schools and 
junior Highs, Lounsbury and Vars reporty'veiy. few sigiiificant 
differences revealed so far between junior highs and toiddle 
schools" in various surveys. In one study. Gatewood and 
Walker matched 138 juriior highs and 138 middle schobls. 
r^Tliey found most of [the organizaBpnal structures and instruc- 
tional processes 6f bi)th school types to be similar to preceding 
programs and organ|izations for the intermediate school years. 
In ariofher:survey. Davis used eight criteria to test the claimed 
advantages for middle schools with observations of actual 
practice. His study yielded no defmite conclusions regarding 



tiic yi^^^ school theory and prjictice. 

• : • in a Dade County, Florida, study of three junipr highs and , 

■ one middle school, Trauschke and Mooney tested hypotheses 
stating the superiority of middle school students in achieve- 
ment tests, attendance, attitudes toward school, and self- 
concept. Only in the areas of attendance and attitude was the 
middle school found :3uperior. 'As a whole," Doob reports, the 
^\^rveys and questionnaires summarized in her research brief 
**dD not strongly support the claims of middle school advocates 
or critics. In each area, findings vary widely." 

Based on his own study and another of broader scope, 
tGatewood draws four conclusions about the middle school. In 
terms of educational programs and practices, existing middle 
schools and junior highs have been found generally to be more 
similar than different. Some differences exist in thinking and 
philosophy between the two schools, but not necessarily in 
practice. Implementation of the middle school concept, either 
by middle schools or junior highs, e:^ts more in the ideal than , 
in reality. Finally, there is no definitive answer on whether a 
middle school or a junior high grade/ age organizational struc- 
tui:e is more desirable in terms of phj^iological and sociological 
grouping. 

While the similarity of the middle school to the prese.nt 
junior high school is deplored by some people, the likenesses 
are not cause for alarm. It is true in some cases that middle 
schools, instead of representing a totally new program, retain 
many of the weaknesses of the junior highs and are similar to 

them. ■' ^ . " ■ u • 

On the other hand, the similarity between programs can be 
interpreted in a more optimistic way. In many instances 
mid^e schools, and junior highs are similar because the junior 
high school has been changing along with the middle' school. 
The junior high, in fact, has adopted many of the innovations 
pioneered by the middle school movement. It is not so obvious 
/ that middle schools are being perverted to the old procedures 
i . of the junior high school. Perhaps philosophy and practice are 
- drawing both kinds of schools into a middle area Where it 
I becomes difficult to define either a purely traditional junior 

} ■ n ■ ■ ■ ■• ■"■ 

■ ' :■ 12 ; . ■ ■ ■ - ' - 
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With the greatest growth of the middle school over, it seeins 
unlikely that middle schools will completely replace the junior 
high. However, the middle school philosophy and curriculum 
rationales have served in themselves as an important call to 
reevaluate intermediate educational progiams; this concern 
for reevaluation has benefitted the junior high school. Eich- 
hom (1973) observes that the movement has "prompted a 
reconsideration of the purpose and progranis for the transes- 
cent learner/* It has "pioneered organization and learning 
strategies" and focused the attention of universities, boards of 
education, and the public on the problems of the education of 
middle-school-age students. 

Both Eichhom and Gatewood concur that educators havr 
. been wasting time and resources trying to resolve tiic uuadle 
school/juxu * igh controversy, when they should be putting 
primary empaasis on the development of an educational 
program consistent with the diverse needs of the emerging 
adolescents. Both would agi^ee with Lounsbury and Vars that a 
fresh approach to th« goals for schools— however they are 
organized— -and for adolescents — whatever they are called— is 
needed: "Only the passage c£ time will reveal how much 
further the middld^hool will retrace the junior high cycle. But , 
it seems certain that it will be no less influenced by the varied 
realities of school size, pupil population, and existing buildinjp 
than was the junior high school before it/* vj.y. 



THE MliM)L^ SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Despite the robustness and the seeming solidarity of the 
middle school movement, there is really little agreement about 
the specific form a. program should t^ke. The actual middle 
school program, aissembled by bitr and pieces, is often very 
eclectic. In order to simplify the discussion, this chapter dis- 
tinguishes between gen'^ral notions of r- -icular theory and 
specific curricular practices, ihe Fum p rt di:><:usses three 
different curricula. The second part of the chapter takes up a 
discussion of some of the ianovative classroom organization 
and teaching practices that have become almost synon^Atious 
with the middle school movement. 

Curricular Th:»ry 

Because middle school curncuiar theory is still not- 
absolutely defined, we observe many schools with radica^lly 
different programs calling themselves middle schools. In fact, 
the ideal curriculum of the middle school is as elusive as its 
ideal age/grade organization. Tpepfer argues that this variety 
is a virtue, sinc-e a good middle school should always be organ- 
ized in light of local student and community needs. 

; To some extent, middle schools are affected by local situa- 
tions and acquire a: special flavor. But -on the most general 
level, we can isolate some characteristics that define the middle 
school program. Perhaps the most important characteristic is - 
Its continuing innovativeness and its willingness to experiment 
with new methods and new organizational structures. Its goal is 
tOv create a relevant program to meet the unique needs of 
middle-schpol-age children in terms of their intellectual,, 
social, and physical abilities without adopting junior-sized 
versions of high school programs. 

The middle school progi'am tends to be learner-oriented a5 
opposed to being subject-oriented like the high school 
program. The curriculum . recognizes the great differences:' 

• • • ' » . ■ 
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^^icoyji^^^ self-defined goals; 

li^imdua^^ rates and areas of 

'study. The key concepts of the middle school curriculum. . 
according to Curtis and Bidwell. are personalization, synthesis, 
iin^' exploration. Georgiadyxand Romano define the middle 
school as being cb ^ r; by team teaching, ^ulti- 
material appro: ' ■ flexible schedules, an 

priate social exp( . 

• These are elusive go. , ^ tl 7 are pursued under a 
variety of programs with a variety of methods. For clic sake of. 
convenience, we will first discuss three very general kinds of 
curriciUa found in various middle schools. Later in this 
chapter, we will examine teaching methods, scheduling, and 
other more specific aspects of curriculum. Jn actual practice, 
no distinct line can be drawn between kinds of curricula, just 

;as one cannot really separate a curriculum from the means by 
which it is implemented. All we can do here is identify some 
constants in the middle school curriculum. (This paper does 
not discuss material written on specific course proposals.^ 
Several papers that discuss prograniS iii science, language 
studies, home economics, and the humanities are listed in the 
ijibliography.) ' ^ 

Concep^Based Curriculum 

In its attempts to integrate and synthesize knowledge, the 
middle school moves away from teaching by subject matter or 
discipline to teaching by concepts. In this kind of curriculum, 
the emphasis is on presenting an interdisciplinary cluster; of 
related subjects. 

DiVirgilio (1974) argues that the middle schools have a 
curriculum vacuum in exactly this area . Many of them insist on 
teaching single subjects and do not encoiyirage the best use of 
interdisciplinary teaching. Elsewhere DiVirgilio (1972) attacks 
the middle school curriculuni that uses traditional subject 
matter disciplines, maintains the same internal ofganizatioh 
within grades as exists for their elementary and junior high 
counterparts, emphasizes "exploratory" programs, and devotes 
core-type bl6cks of time to subjett oriented areas like English, 



According to DiVirgilio, good middle school uses its 
curriculiun content to develop all aspects of the human being. ; 
He concludes that the **best curriculum for the preadolescent is 
not necessarily that which someone determines will prepare 
him for high school but one that will commence where he is an 
individual learner." However, hie is opposed to many practices 
in the middle school such as numerous electives and minifourses 
that so often result in "a smattering of a lot of nothingness." 

Individualized Gurriculum 

Individualized learning is one of the favorite suggestions for 
middle school curricula. There are many variations for middle 
school curricula. There are many variations among individual- 
ized programs, but the common denominator is their focus on 
providing individualized instruction to suit the personal 
learning style of each pupil. , « 

Kratzner and Mannies discuss an individualized learning 
program that stresses interaction, researching, thinking, 
speaking, and writing skills. Their curriculunl^ like DiVirgiUo's, 
is concept-oriented rather than subject -oriented. Rinds of 
activities . include directed studies^ minicourses, individual 
studies, pupil- directed projects. The amount of structure 
or freedom of choice allowed the pupil in each activity varies in 
accordance ^ith the degree of developtnent in^the^f student's 

interaction skills. Some students seem to need, and feel more 

, **, • , \ ■. ^ ■ 

comfortable in, a structured classroom virith a single teacher. 
Others can work in small grpups on. interdisciplinafy projects. 
The most advanced and mature students are allowed to engiage 
in independent reading and writing projects and to progress at 
their own pace^. > . 

According to Kratzner and Manhies, the schooVs role is one 
of "teaching pupils those skills which are crucial to the 
problem- solving process." Thd^ ability to cope with change 
must be^he outcome. of today s education! A similar program 
is the Intensified Learning Plan (ILP) described by Evans. In 
this, program the school year is organized into trimesters and 
students concentration fewer subjects for longer daily periods. 



praditipnaljBurrictiia^^^ 

Not ail schools that call themselves' middle schools ado 
radical view towaid the breaking up of the subject orieptation 
found commonly in the junior high school. In a 19j5S survey 
Costantino compared three middle schools and^three junior 
highs in Pennsylvajnia. In 60 percent of the clashes he analyzed, 
the curriculum was derived from a single textbook. **Classes4n 
both types of scliools were, overall, teaclier-controlled/and 
grouped homogeneously." In a survey 9f middle school^ in the 
Upper Midwest, Sinks , and others /discovered chat a high 
percentage of the middle schopls surveyed were organized by 
department. Traditional courses in language arts, math, social 
studies, and scijsnce and physical education^were required at 
virtually lOO/jiercent of the schools. On the other hand, articles 
and survp^ sho]lv that numerous schools calling themselves 
junior^lghs have adopted many oftHe programs pioneered by 
the/rniddle schciol. For example ,^Hunt and Jones discovered 
programs utilizing continuous progress. plans, skill groupings, 
and individualized ihstruction in math and science at as many 
Junior highs as tniddle schools. ' . 

Career Guidance 

Votiational counseling in the middle school is part of the 
theoretical swing in education back to the practical, to the 
"real world." V/hile career guidance cannot aaually be called 
a curriculum, it bulks so large in. the- intermediate school 
prograni that it deserves some attention. 

A frequent criticism of vocational guidance at the elemieri- 
tary and middle scliool levels is that students are too young. 
Why should they be pushed into career choices prematurely? 
Roberts answers this objection by emphasizing that 'what 
should be offered is exposure to occupations, not specific direc- 
tions in choosing otie: '*Young children can be aware of the 
idea of work or specific occupations and still grow up being 
full-time children without risking a career choice at the tender 
age of nine." Roberts endorses the basic objectives of a model 
proposed by Bank for students, t&achers, parents,' and the 
community: 



-S^'^^^- ' in development and implementatiori of 

his self ^concept - . 

• to provide adequate opportunities for continued;:) 
y , expartsioTTDf the childVwcatio^^^ 

" ! ^ • to assist the child in developing appropriate attitudes " 
toward work 

• to provide opportunities for expansion of the child*s 
> vocational vocabulary 

Opponents of intermediate vocational guidance argue that 
it takes away time from education. To this, Roberts and other 
writers respond that vocational guidance is not inconsistent 

. - , with the goals of general education. On the, contrary, :t can be 
a prime vehicle for achieving proficiency, ability, and com- 

- ^ mand by providing learning experiences involving motivation , 
] critical thinking, decision-making, self-awareness, self-evalua;,-^ 
tion, and is'elf-direc^ion. - . ..-^^ 

The career guidance program is one area hv^fiich the . 
middle school can. adapt programs that spripg^from and serve 
the lo^al rommunity. In fact, in this resp<*ct the middle school 
program seems ideal to serve thej^je^c^s of dareer guidance. In a 
program |in Connecticut (Ciagliardi) and another in St. Louis* 

. . (Foster, Faith, and oihefs), the community is involved exten- 
sively^ Local professionals speak to school groups and students . 
take field trips to local job sites, talk with workers on the job , 
vieyv films, slides;' and learri the language of the adult workii[ig 
world. In the Connecticut program, students investigate 
"career clusters" via an interdisciplinary method. Students <Jo 
.. not investigate single jobs, bui rather they learn hiow an area of " 
work .or profession requires many people: with different^ job 
skills and talents. ^ / . . 

Many people advocate career education and vocational 
counseling as a solution to the. problems of preparing dis- 
advantaged youth for a useful place in society. Two vocational- 
"occvpational guidance/^ instituties sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation in arid 1971 sought to provide optimum 

career development for the urban middle school child. The 



f^itftti^^ Labor 
the National ^^A^^ ^ their objectives^ 

•were conunendable. But qare should be taken^in sOcff^.^ 
programs to avoid a **spoiled iimage^''ThatriCthey should not 
be lirrifted to disadvantagea or lower -^class youth. Furthcjrmore, 
the world of work should receive full, unbiased tr«atme|nt with 
both white- and blue-collar jo)bs treated realistically. 

Curriciilar Practices. 

While curricular theory is often difficult to pin doWn, the 
middle school has instituted some definite curricular pijactices 
that" can be niore easily discussed. Again, as with curricular 
theory,, these innovations appear in various combinations in 
different middle schools and have been adopted by| many 
junior high. schools as well. We will discuss these innovations 
under three headings: innovations in classroom teaching, 
iiinovations, in scheduling and building organization, and/ 
innovations in the library and media support the middleischj^ol 
requires. 

Teaching Methods -^^ 

One of tlie nlost basic goals in middle schoo^heory is to 
break down: the. traditional, one classrooijrone teacher 
approach to instructipn. To pbservere lik^^^Virgilio (1974), 
ohe teacher in a classroom smacks of the^bject specialization 
of the high school. He and others argue for interdisciplinary 
courses with two or more :tc^achers sharing a subject or 
**cbncept" area. Team teaching and the interdisciplinai7 
philosophy are closely related|and are probably the most basic 
and unique aspects of the middle schqpl attempt to broaden 
and integrate subject matter in thci^ntermediate schopl. i . 

Teom teaching. The success of team teaching is difficult to 
measure. A^numbW of writer^ speak enthusiastically of success- 
ful arid challenging programs ;(5ee Brick, Huie, arid DlVirgilio). 
But many also warn of difficulties in undertaking a complex 
program without an adequately prepared staff. Tyrrell and 
others report that their tearn's observation of seyeral Jmiddle 
schools in Ohio uncovered i number of schools where team 
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teaching had been tried and then discarded for the traditional 
method. He dies inadequate inservice preparation for the 
failure. ( ^ 

In schools where te?Tn teaching is employed, it has not 
alwayj produced the anticipated results. Odetola and his co- 
researchers were surprised by their findings that teacher-teams 
in a toiddle school orgianfzation failed to enhance students* 
identification with the school or reduce feelings of powerless- 
ness any more than typical junior high schools are able to do 
these things. The researchers compared three groups in their 
sample: middle school teacher-teams; middle school one- 
teacher, orie-class system; and junior high one-teacher system. 
On questions designedly elicit the students* sense of belonging, 
pride, happiness, powerlessness, and degree of alienation, the 
one-teacher middle school rated the most positive in all areas 
but one. The exception was powerlessness, where the junior 
high teachers scored better. In every case, the middle school 
teacher-teams fared the worst. In seeking explanations for 
these "reverse** findings, the investigators suggest that the 
teacher-teams appeared to cause less, rather than more, 
personal relationships to exist between teachers and students. 
Also, middle school students may get more, not less, social and 
psychological security from a single teacher. 

Individual Jristntction. A different approach to the teacher- 
pupil relationship in the classroom is required in an'individual- 
-ized learning program, rin .this more truly learner-oriented 
practice, the teacher makes materials available and provides 
students with materials that are often self-graded, self-stimu- 
lating, and project-oriented. Generally emphasized in this kind 
of program is . a packet or a group of materials that each 
student works through on his or her own. Many schools report 
success in programs where students wrife their own packets. 
Such a program retains the best elements of the one-teacher, 
oneTclassroom relationship, which ^fosters a feeling of belong- 
ing, progress,, and individual attention. The individualized 
learning approach is flexible and has been used in every area 
from the sciences to language arts and literature. 
^ Evaluation. In an attempt to give the student the greatest 



freedom to progress at his own individual rate and in the belieJ 
that traditional grading encourages harmful competition, is 
punitive, and evaluates group rather than individual perform- 
ance, the middle * school has experimented with grading 
systems. One alternative grading system (in the Intensified 
Learning Plan) used tests, questionnaires, and conferences to 
measure the accomplishment of criterion objectives. The 
fullest treatment of an- ungraded system of evaluation is 
provided by McCarthy. He discusses organizational structure, 
curriculum, staff deployment, independent study, the 
principalship, and guidance— all as they relate to an ungraded 
school. 

Weber endorses the importance of including parents in 
discussions of nongrading: In interviews, when she asked 
middle school students how they felt about the grading system 
. (criterion- referenced items rather than grades), some replied 
• they did not like to be "different from kids at other schools.'* 
Some also thought their parents d:d not understand thejiew 
system. Both pupils and parents in same cases wanted grades in 
order to "know how they were doing." Grades, accurate or not, 
meant something to them. 
' Whether educators will be able to devise an acceptable 
method of reporting student progress remains to be seen. 
"Instructional processes which seem best for this age level 
center on the individual, while traditional marking systems are 
based upon group performance," Eichhom (1972) observes. 
"The challenge is to develop a communications program so 
that parents are informed of a child's progress in a manner 
which is acceptable to the parents but which does not destroy 
progress.** 

' Minicourses, Schedules, and Open Spaca 

Among the middle schooFs ipore visible innovations are 
those experiments in scheduling and building.organization. A 
structural innovation in subject matter is the introduction of 
the minicourse. These courses, often of a short duration, 
include a tremendous variety of subjects often ii> individualized 
or interdisciplinary . formats. (See Vaupel for some sample 



minicourses.) Minirrc?^K*2s^ 
ilective.courses of :iie ju 
(1974), minicoursei ar^ ^ 
speciali2;^adon of bo' ^ 

To accommodc 
duration, and thr ' ^ 
treat several su' 
middle school hi^ - 
typical middle su f v) 
units of time i: r-^ 
form larger ur. rr 
minisemester wK a on-" 
number of diffe-m: 
curious to cxaiB ^' >c 
consult --English : - 
things, however, MHl 
must grow out of n iP^ 

Perhaps the rr 
school, and the " l l 
of "open space.' 
; walls between clas 
artificial distinct! 
space school existi ^ 
while at the same :zr 
movement and a wi<^ 
middle schools are : 
multipurpose areas 
{See Bick for a biblr 

The open space ^ 
however. In his st 
team in Ohio for-ria:: 
being carried oatairi i 
staff seemed dvenvbhrl- 
put to make ful' usee c 
benefits open stp'^'^^ *^'= 
land and Epste.lt 
income familie 
but that many W / 
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similar in some ways to the 
" L'^h schooiTlit-lap^ to DiVirgilio 
^matic of the fragmeritation and 
i* and senior high schools, 
r minicourses, which are of short 
rea" courses, longer classes that 
1 interdisciplinary fashion, the 
dified its scheduling of classes. A 
.Ae is comppsed of **modules," short 
Luie that can be added together to 
e casies, the middle school offers a 
oject is studied intensively. The 
possibilities are endless. Someone 
lie school time schedule might 
y. Time schedules are finicky 
ritep- recognize chat a schedule 
school's needs. 

structural change in the middle 
ful in some respects, is the concept 
.ace school eliminates many of the 
z work areas in an attempt to eras.e 
een kinds of activities. The open 
make more complete use of space, 
lowing students more freedom of 
je of physical'activities. Many hew 
tesigned with moveable partitions, 
ng areas, and media laboratories, 
on middle school design.) 
las come in for its share of criticism, 
"rrrell and others report that their 
of significance or innovativeness 
:pace schools^He remarks that the 
i by the sense of space and was hard 
Some question also exists about the 
; are supposed to confer. McPart- 
ncludes that students from average 
ibly do well in o'pen space schools, 
ae students would be at a disadvant- 
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age. Tui general, they conclude, **the openness of instruaiomal 
approaich. ^ of minor consequence for the academic outcome 
of tia^ > erage student." Too few o:pen schools e:^:ist yet to be 
abi- CD ::.ully determine the effects of open space on studemts 

Ti uB ^que nature of open cLassrooTTis, intfr disciplin. 

ane individualized -^^ng puu a great ^cal of str: n 
.iznoan vmcesintherr .aicsch .i.^ Ofmos. importar 
w here ■^'^ role of the mecia cer n r No lonji; ;:r is the era 
titicirol adequate to the dc:.. : vri of the intermedia:- 

c.:rioo ive growth in tec: : i^"- has required tj 

e::ipert;v person fully rrained the numerous materia 
d^r ; -'w ads in the classroom:;: transparencies^, film 
f: nirri^P*^ :^cords, reading labs, and even sophisticated vide 
zz a t ' n equipment. As Garvelmk warns, middle schoo. 

prepared to invest h-:;:vily in upaanng library 
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inriortance of libraries- ^ media centers or mredl::, 
fleeted in new middle school building design. Tr,e 
:izost CO non design for new buildings is one in which tr-_" 
:aildine r^rsembles a wheel with the media center at the hu r 
z„nd the iassrooms (often called "pods") radiating out <: : 

3okey. ' 

T . r :dd]e school has been a fertile testing ground for ne-w 

jL^^i. ihom (1972) concludes that "there is no quarrel wiiin 

: ^se approaches because each has and can provide 

nur ' c::. ction, given the right of variables.'' But. he 

V arr_ \vrong to assume that "uniess one fully subscribes to 

U! ither, the chance for success is greatly reduced. . . ^ 



rn^r :^ ' ' ces shcald be considered as ools." 
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TKS i^^Oiif SCHOOIL STAFF 
rlBhU ^SPECIAd. TRAINl^JrS 



One : ^ersistcr problems m current atternrins f 

institute : ^chaoh the quality of ir^icruction. 

ver^rfine: . ^bout the ^oals of middle 5 chools and w: 
wh;:ch these f Tiigh: I accomplished. But as Lonm 
anc Vars oh? "Tht staff and the curriculum are 
leaiiymake th .ol " 



No doubt .rxi'-:\cn^ : 
school. Gatewctfiil and 
concept hai, riio: an»? ^rvr 
future middle ^sch^^^* 
their presen::; dav ^ 
important, equally u >/i 
ten- to fc,inf^' a: -ok 
difficulty c: ar^zr. 
stand and z l 
difficulty ir me * r..u:. m 
that the erahitiGE: ^ uf 
some intnaiisigertt n-* 
Personality , tempernin^; - 
adolescents prer\CTtr ^ sr.- 
level of teaching. 



Teachers 

the key tc success in the middle 
lis warn that rhe "middle sc:u;a^ 
vvill be successfully achieved urriiess 
p.ers are markedly different *^Qin 
arts/' While academic trainir : is 
-at is a coirmitment to working r : 
.1^ students. Richardson calls u:: 
::aff of tea aers who really unucr- 
idren of c iis ar^^ group a m^jor 
of middle school. Garvelink wn ms 
die school often -^'"cecsitates Liciiing 
Ts upstairs to e high srhoDl. 
, and attitiude vard emerging 
eachers frc.r bein;: . :cessful at this 



The Problern.- Inade^ ucfTe "^reparation and J\/lcr:;vation 

1 addib .0 tbc oblems of tempenir.ient, ecual:;; 
sericus problem* er^lirr ri rhe area of teacher prepamdon. 
Despite the fact iih.^ jumcr high schools have e;:istcd sirnrc die 
turn of the ctn: m\ resjcher educatior institutions have done 
littjie in the >ay c\{ recagnizing the ceied for teacher? at the 
intermediate -ry^v] . verefbre, most of "those teaching in 
middle school: n pr="" :.'ut possess elementary or secondary 
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certificates, and there is Ktde indication that this situation will 
change appreciably in the near fiuture . t 

In his 1973 survey of 639 colleges that are rr embers of the 
.American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Gatewood reports that only Z2.6 percent had a program of pre- 
service education for middle school teachers. Most teachers at 
the intenmediate level have secondary- degrees. A similar survey 
by Krinsfcy and Pumerantz in 1969-70 reveals almost exactly 
the same figures. Equally disconcertiiig is the fact that each of 
die three ^states with the greatest number of middle: 
Sichools- Texas. Illinois. California-has just one teacher 
craining institution with a middle school teacher curriculum. 
D^or do any of these states have any present or planned middle 
school cenification standards. 

Another unfonunate consequence of ignoring the inter-/ 
mediate level, as Moss (1971) notes, is that most males 
currently teach at either junior higb5 or secondary schpoh- 
Male teachers are needed at all levels, but parti cula/ly in 
elementary and middle schools. Moss proposes that /the se^: 
ratio for both teachers and principals ought to^pproac - 

50/50. - / 

In general, teacher: education institutions are/turning ou 
for careers- in the middle school, elementary ^and secondar 
teachers who lack both proper orieritarion to^the philosoph 
and psychology of the middle school and ad^uate preparatic: 
for its organizational and instructional patterns and teci 
niques. Present inservice programs are/ usually confined t 
* unstructured and limited staff consultant services. 

Stainbrook studied the professional preparation c 
Indiana s junior high teachers in/l959. He repeated h_ 
investigation in 1970. adding muldle school teachers to hs 
sample, and then compared his i4sults with those of a.decacs: 
earlier. His conclusion are no^Iess pessimistic than those c£ 
Gatewood, and Krinsky and Piimerantz: 

• Thert are no major id^tifiable dififerences betvyeen the 
professional preparatio/ of todays junior high teachers and 
those of t,en"'years agoy 

• The professional n^pa^ratioh of middle a.nd junior high 



scaool tcaciicn. in Indiana ^ ' :-.sim'^^^r (u.u.illy with 
crnpihasis on secondary- educ;tii5i;>.?f. 

« Teachers and principials o; -niddli- ?nr . nior high 

srrvools agree that spccual c. ; , oricnu ii luw. : prepa- 
r::rion of intermediaie tencf - ^ > aid be ^ ahuable. 

o In.'srrvicc college cla&sr^ ii- ,lly rel^ ri.^ to junior 
high, arc no more frequ 'nti\ of th< /-oior h- :;h school . : ^ 

tcae;ricr's imscrvice aciiv'::ties i he-- wer ■ cn , ago. ' 

• Middle school t«!achcr5 are mo-c invoive^ ii inservice 
2.CU than nunior rrigh leachen 

f^3ed&c "^rainirbg Geared to l\/licd» e Schoc 3 

Teacner education institution: ^-e not ^zltsi y r^^onsible £or 



fail^'::"^ so far to adequately r:r^r>are in leinnediiate teaches^, 
fa fact, ciie greater share of blamt*:* proba^blr iefengs to those 
state education departments anc^ fven prrafessicnal organiza- 
ticms tbat ignore >he existemce c >ve or edncadon between 
diismerrrary and secondary". Edaczidon:^ nitsorr and conven- 
trons usually tra-^el from the top nxr^vn, :^uc tne practical need 
foT competent middle school teaz: crs obvious in the local 
senool district. Those at the inu rmediate ievei must start 
communitating their needs to the org^nizanons that can do 
something about them, rather than the ::cher way around. , 

Greater cooperation anijong local scnool districts, teacher- 
training institutions, a^d state certincatzon agencies peitaining 
tc middle school ed|ication is advocated by Krinsky and 
Fimierantz. "Through a lack of ccmmimient and initiative," 
they state, "^the colleges of education are ic reality perpetuat- 
.ii2g incompetence in middle education-'* Mso to the point* is 
Edihom s (1972) statemenr: 

The prevailing attitude continues to. be: prtf:pare teachers for 
the elementary and highi school and the middle school/junior 
high school staffing will take care of itself. ^ 

. i . this lack of emphasis deprives students^ at a crucial 
period, of the professional expertise that the elementary, high 
school, aind university levels enjoy. . . , 

The basic problem is a lack of recogniticm that this level 
hastradi:tionallyrcceivf^d. . . . 

Tlicr^r is a crucial ne*-d for professional assiKianions, repre- 
senting all levels of education, to poc. their talents in an 




efaort no aid and support the cttfrvcIo5>ittent of pix>?:i,Tanrjs for 
vQungsutirs in the middle., . . . H^Vhile.s^ool disiric: - through- 
ihismation iniiiatte change- if* eat riv idolesceni . duication. 
pTf issttel: is curtailed aind even r'^U'd rt-sirainc^; i;TTir»-)sed by 

:: 27: idieal situation, vrhat -*^\r^\lv 3 teaciher educauci: 
pp->;r^^- '-^rr-nf middle schoc? -r-chert cor ist of? ' Vhat wouic 
it t^^nphiczz^ Geisinger stresses 'a: oiniphas ov\ .cchnical skiiis 
fo: insnruirdoa, media utilization anr'^ 5ii:is in di-veloping ne^v 
--^nr-- li^jpropriate to the cc vt^.^ .)me.< :al school. Actual 
!^cr;cr — -nrag, according to Cutii^,. "should idi:ally be tiased 
or rxD^' t5 :. cc2i2ip«tency rather :hrr - ^ coarses completed or 
gr zaes r-r^x^d- He suggests ed program in -whicr 

atr:i"n:r-c j ;£riven to eig^ht areas ^ _ nph^ sis c n practice an 

Tia -Tr^T-'rl cf ^eacher trainir?^ .lai Gatewood and MiL. 
pm;iX3iJ? ;:z2sc:es the prospective tear : :ia the classroom eariv 
his prc^^ii-TuHion. The student wo: .c receive lab credi:r 
teaching counseling, tutoring, a!_; o-^sen- ation in the 
rorom. Wcr^icihg with the prosr^r tivf^ teacher v^oulc a 
urr.wersirv uacuity Tnember. who .^^c :eaches a coun:.- : - r. 
m^CT in dici middle school. -al problems an- ved 
by rhisirrrj^ram. The student gets c.: i.arly introduction : che 
unrc^ie ^rr-iirriixe of die middle scho:^- :3ssroom. the unr^-'-^rsity 
ectacator kcrps in touch with his dis:::ir^ne and keeps his ; :ilh 
in tune, aur rie program provides a ::iieans for i^he profess:: nai 
edmcator in t:ne public school to affem teaching practices 1: ht 
uirxversraesi. Gatewojod and Mills 3i\^i endorse a compete: - 
b^ised appinoach. - . , 

Both Clarke and Lawrence .dso favor the competen^y- 
oased a n pi o ach. Clarke makes ;c:freeriJ timely recommen^na- 
m^ns for rcsstructuring the middTi tdraol teaching curriculum 
wnch TC^"^ to both co3itent anu method. More than at any 
oczaer leveL. the imtermediate r^rber iE:ust be eager^ en^ergctic, 
and enthiasiastic. But man\r colle:ge methods teachers ser. an 
sample oif thc lciind'Gf paf^^&ive-l^axcdng lecxre format that 
produces teachers who -ervsiv^ xbemsefoes as lecturers., 
spccialiists and author/iie ^Aurfc role perceptions ar 
compJietdT inappropriaie id :OTadle schooi. Clarke urg!=: 



she CGfmbinEuion of colleg- ? couns^^^i for tntegrate^: leamrng so 
rifaat tke pro?spective teac ner car: Icnnv hou) to 5;:ructuxe his 
discipline, u hy certain c .pexienrr-: 2r valuable, and what 
learning experiences are ne -sded. 

Lawrenci? recommer^ds ihc .icement of current 
emphasis on course graces wit h** " sets of competency 
criteria: pensonal qualities, uiidcri::a::iiii;ag, and instruccioaai 
skilis. Noting that the compecenc;' ^^ppr . zrh must be builit on a 
solid rationale and research h^2^. Lrtvif^rrence concludes that 
while there is initial evider-ce a .iCnificant relationship 
between his proposed coitbt eter^n^ -rxd classroom'' oi *jerva- 
tions, the ultimate tesi of - i ap^rcui i the long-terrm erfect 
it bas on the students ^ 1 :u:±L:-i. In his vi;ew, the 
competency approach see: w 57^;;%^^ botih tu> the middle 
scbool nnovement and to new pres;:>;:r^5 r teacher educa-ticn . 

Insarvice Training 

While these recommendations ccnacain merit,, at best they 
are aiuepiinits for the future. Schcok today face the problem of 
trying to implement new progranrii mv::\ traditionally trained 
personjieL As an immediate step, ^vend writers rrcommend 
institming miore inservice teacher t^iiracarion. Curtis ajid othen: 
believe th^n the way to gei trainee personnel is tzi offer pro- 
grams an zhG schools thcmseSves. Ijsirig his own competency 
criteria, Lawrence suggests that sp?edfic competendes of the 
inservice teacher be iaentified :2s fulfDling partially/ or 
completely the middle schiHil certificate requirements. He also 
suggests that materials be provided so the teacher cam build 
other required coro.petenocs ^ritho;it returning to a universic:;^ . 
Stadnbrook adds tb^ follv nng list of iisser'/ice practices: 

• iiiacrvicre educaticr. i^ii-rivitic-ts orieiiiied ts) the miiddle school 
aTtd/or jundor higTi i."-- '>e erriccmrag-ed for interm'j^diaite 
school reacbers. -fspc; i illv ^ot tine younncr and/or icas .^x- 
periemced. 

• Both nsiddlc schcai an ; rr^Tiiiir high scrriaals need their owa* 
indiyidmally orz^nizi'.'.' * , titt:- <?d:iii:aiiam programs to deal 
with da;? speciiic ncsds '>f '.ntermefff^xiTs^iruool reachers. 

• Hvich rriadle "-chooii^ juni or hts^hs n'^^^i some or^ganirrd 



• For inicrmediate tc^ichcrs, especially those in midciie schools, 
Inscrvicc acuviilcs ai^d insin^ctional Iradiership by chc school 

^ prindpal should include pridie in and dedicaxior. UD ::eaching 

in that kind of school. 

.Qearly, until the universities begin to train and certify inter- 
mediate teachers, the schools will have to train ::heir c.wn. 

Principals 

Aside from a few isolated instancies, researchers have not 
addressed themselves to prin^cipials. Evs;n fewer ha^i'e conduicted 
research about middle school principals. This should come as a 
surprise, since middle school principals are ultimat^y respon- 
sible for the educatioxi of transescents. 

An article by Bobroff, Howard, and Howard is a welcome 
exception to the general lack of aitention paid to princrpals. 
The researchers surveyed a random sample of intcrmecniate- 
level principals from seven states to find out how tine principals 
view their job preparation and actual johi requirements. In 
observing their findings, one should ketep in mind thasi 
approximately two-thirds ai the principals; were from jumior 
high schools and a little less than one-tihird from miiddle 
schools. Subjects were asked to provide information about 

previous experience as an administrator, teacher, or coun- 
selor 

• reasons for holding their present iposicions 
■"J . ^ 

• professional traiming 

• essential abilities;, cmmpetencies. expeiienccs, attitudes, and 
characteristi't;^ 

• problem areas 

• reasons for dimimished effccuv cnesso: i'ailure* 

• • perceived functiions of the scho ' -^n the middlie 

The survey yielded many in: cresting results. Particularly 
noteworthy were the administrators' responses regarding pro- 
fessional training of princrpals ar/d importanr mncticns of the 
school. 

First, in the anea of profession il preparaT^ini, :;nincipa3s are 
no better off thair.Tniddle schoc^i tirachers and couzsselors: 
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« .. .. thb principal of the juiuor hl^ and middle school has 
scldiom had specific training for the position. He clearly sees 
the :need for such prcpafiation and is particularly aware of the 
need for studying adolescent ps>-choIogy and understanding 
the characteristics of this age group. ^ 

The lack of foirtnal training in how to deal with preadoles- 
cents, does not imply, however, that intermediate principals are 
totally unsuited to their jobs. Many make up for such deficits 
with their attraction to this age group. 

The second, and more surprising, finding arose out of a 
question asking the principals to rank various school Tunctions 
in order of iro^rtance. Contrary to the large i3ody of literature 
stressing ziic <r^loratory functions of the middle school, "the 
responding principals perceived^the transitional functions . . . 
to be of p~reater importance than any other." 

The anly specific recommendations avaDable for principal 
training are Slate's. Principals should definitely have teaching^ 
experience in the middle school and should evince a knowledge 
of cnilcren's growth characteristics. A priority in principal 
training should be given to adolescent psychology and curricu- 
lum developn;ient. 

Counselors 

The ambivalent natures and varying rates of maturation 
among emerging adolescents make them good candidates for 
counseling. That is, they are more in nv^ed of and more open to 
the benefits of personal guidance than aiiy other age group. 

Gatewood's research reveals' that counseling for preadoles- 
cents is more prevalent in junior highs than in middle schools. 
Some middle school planners and administrators assume- 
falsely— that preadolescent guidance is adequately taken care 
of by homeroom teachers. But in faa, homeroom teachers have 
neither the training nor the opportunity to counsel students. 
At any rate, it is doiibtful whether every student would relish, 
the idea of being counseled in front of his peers. 

Stainbrook feels that the lack of coursework in counseling 
and guidance is a major flaw iti intermediate teacher training. 
Either in specific courses or as part of their overall professional 
education, these teachers' understanding of and skills m coun- 



sding should be developed to a, degree that enables them to 
contribute effectively to the guidance function. 

-J^erhaps teachers do need more counseling ability in the 
.intermediate grades. It is certain that at this point administra- 
tors cannot safely assiune teacher expertise in guidance. Most 
supporters of guidance for middle school students, however, 
in^t on the hiring of professional guidance counselors. 

" Haller defines the role of a professional counselor in the 
middle school. He also anticipates and describes potential 
resistance to a guidance program by administrators, teachers, 
,and parents. Some would see it as wasteful of time and 
resources, others as a low-priority item. Besides outlining his 
own personal philosophy of guidance, Haller enumerates pos- 
sible concrete steps to meet these and other objections. 

As in teacher education, no traditional counselor education 
program exists for those wanting to serve in middle schools. To 
remedy this situation, Knudsen (who uses the terms "middle 
school" and "junior high school" interchangeably) suggests 
that we examine and evaluate the characteristics of elementary 
and secondary school guidance in order to provide continuity 

^witfrthe-middle jchool. Competence in peer re lationships and 
group counseling are recommended as supplements . to indi- 
viduai counseling. 

Group counseling is one of several examples of successful 

^antermediate-Ievel guidance programs documented by 
McDonough. The development of teacher -advisers, good 
counselor/ teacher as^well as counselor/student relationships, 
and expansion of guidance services into the community are 
also mentioned. ^ 
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CONCLUSION 



The middle school movement has generated optimism, 
interest, and new respect for the problems of educating inter- 
mediate age children. To an extent, the measure of its success 
lies paradoxically in the number of innovations that have been 
carried over into junior high school. More and more jimior 
high schools are instituting interdisciplinary and individualized 
learning programs pioneered by the middle school, a fact that 
surprisingly does not cheer the hearts of some middle school 
advoc^^tes who interpret the phenomenon as the corruption of 
a purer philosophy. But as the two following examples show, 
there is an even broader gulf between practices in some inter- 
mediate schools. 

The first example comes from the community of Beach- 
wood, Ohio, where Ronald Tyrrell reports on the rare oppor- 
tunity this community had to institute a brand-new middle 
^school literally from the ground up. The district built an 
innovative open space building, instituted new programs, and 
encouraged flexibility and experimentation. After much 
frustration, the Beachwood Middle School succeeded, 
primarily because it was able to dissociate itself completely 
from past educational practices. All in all, Beachwood is a 
success story in the history of the middle school. 

On the other hand. Moss (1974) claims to know of at least 
two suburban districts contemplating a return to the 6-3-S type 
of grade organization, the organization universally decried by 
most middle school and junior high theorists. While such a step 
would totally reverse the gains of the middle school. Moss 
claims the return to the older organization may become a real 
possibility in a decade of declining enrollments and pressures 
on school districts to economize. 

The real issue in intermediate education is not whether the 
middle school will triumph over the junior high. It-is whether 
any of the progressive reforms of the middle schools and junior 
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lii^is will be retained during a period of cconoinic retrench- 
ment in school districts. Middle schodl spokesmen need to 
recognize more fully the gosils they share with educators in the 
numerous progressive jimior high schools to ensure the success 
of their programs. Lounsbury and Vars optimistically point out 
that jxmior high and middle schools are in many ways similar 
and h^\c an identical goal— that of pro\'iding vital and appro- 
priate experiences for youth in the critical transitional years. 
The similarity of their goals calls for a cooperative effon. 

By transferring their concerns to an evaluation of programs 
and common problems and away from arguments about names 
and grade organizatiions, etducators in the intermediate schools 
will have enough to keep thenn busy. Eichhom (1972) lists the 
five challenges than a:Te still being posed for emerging adoles- 
cent education: 

1. Can middiieiichool educanors move beyond the argument of 
whic3i grades ishosald be im the middle/ junior high school? 

2. Can middle e.wliool educat ors develop proper perspective re- 
gard^alg the p^lacf; and fumction of organizational technique? 

3. Can^ucatc : devise am acceptable method ofS<porting 
siuient progT ' / 

4. Can educate- of em;e|:giing adolescents create an effective 
• alliance with L ^her education, state departments of educa- 
tion, and prou-rssional associations? 

5. wni the middle school movement accept in-^aciice the 
theory of unlet ueness? 

These five areas— deem phasis of grade/ age level; awareness of 
the proper relationship between techniques and goals; student 
valuation; formal,^ explicit recognition by educations power 
hierarchy; and practical recognition of the uniqueness of the 
middle school child— are indeed the foremost challenges in the 
middle school movement. 

Nesbitt comments, "Perhaps the real strength of^the middle 
sdhool. movement lies in the fact that nothing is settled— that 
we are witmessing' a rebirth of interest in exploration and 
experimentation. . . Applauding the j)Otential.of the middle 
schbol, Eichhom feels that its success wiill ultimately rest on the 
"willingness of those committed to t^s 'organization to pioneer 
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^5f?^i Kli^^ because "the^ future of any endeavor depends upon the 



expertise and commitment of its advocates/' 
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